"SMOKING  THE  WAY  I DO,  I SURE  APPRECIATE  THOSE 
EXTRAS  IN  SLOW-BURNING  CAMELS/ 

says  Bob  Fausel,  ace  Curtiss  test  pilot 


/ I SMOKE  A LOT;  ^ I 
J SO  I SMOKE  CAMELS,  jj 
^ THEY  BURN  SLOWER 
GIVE  ME  EXTRA  MILDNESS 

WITH  A GRAND  EXTRA  < 
FLAVOR.  MORE  SMOKING* 
PER  PACK  IS  ANOTHER  / 
I EXTRA  I GO  FOR  IN  JL 
CAMELS 


A PLANE  that's  never  been  off  the  ground  be- 
fore—never  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  flight. 
What  will  happen  in  that  first  power-dive? 
That’s  the  test  pilot's  job...  Bob  Fausel's  job... 
to  find  out.  It  takes  more  than  sheer  nerve  — it 
takes  extra  nerve  . . . extra  skill  and  endurance. 
Bob  Fausel  has  those  extras  . . . gets  the  extras  in 
his  smoking,  too  . . . with  Camels.  Fie  says:  "That 
extra  flavor  in  a Camel  always  hits  the  spot.” 


TRYING  to  tear  a plane  apart  in  mid-air  is  only  part  of  test  pilot  Bob 
Fausel’s  job.  There  are  long  hours  of  engineering  conferences  ...  long 
hours  of  smoking.  "That’s  where  Camel’s  extra  mildness  and  extra  cool- 
ness are  so  important,”  explains  Bob  ( center , above).  "Camels  are  more 
than  mild  — they’re  extra  mild— easy  on  my  throat.” 

Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  burn  hot.  Camel’s  s-l-o-w  way  of  burning 
means  more  coolness,  of  course,  plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities 
of  excess  heat.  Smoke  Camels  and  enjoy  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor— yes,  and  extra  smoking  (see  below 


# In  recent  laboratory  tests.  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a smoking 
plus  equal  to 

5 EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


GET THE  EXTRASlWITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 
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THE  CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


quarter  notes 


For  the  Rossborough:  One  of  llie  most  promising 

of  the  young  maestros,  Bobby  Byrne  should  certainly 
send  the  cats  down  in  the  gym-armory  when  he  plays  for 
the  Rossborough  next  Tuesday.  Although  some  say 
that  the  music  of  S.  Kaye  and  his  outfit  is  strictly  for  the 
squares  and  the  boys  from  Baltimore,  even  our  jazziest 
boys  should  recover  from  the  slightly  sticky  swing  and 
sway  when  they  hear  Bobby,  because  he  has  a solid  band. 

Just  incidentally,  Bobby  is  probably  a pretty  good 
trombonist.  We  thought  so  when  we  started  hearing 
him  most  every  night  this  summer,  in  the  good  old  days 
before  they  mauled  Stephen  Foster  and  “I  Hear  a Rhap- 
sody” and  "Largo”  from  the  New  World  Symphony.  We 
said  to  ourselves,  "Who  is  this  guy  who  sounds  like 
Tommy  Dorsey  when  Tommy  Dorsey  was  in  his  prime? 
And  Leo  Stowkowski  thinks  so  too,  apparently,  since 
he  offered  to  make  a place  for  Bobby  in  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra  should  the  maestro  ever  tire  of 
popular  music. 

Byrne  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  possesses 
the  very  unusual  faculty  of  absolute  pitch.  He  can  listen 
to  the  feeble  beep  of  the  horn  on  your  old  jalopy-  if  your 
old  jalopy  has  a horn — and  translate  the  sound  into  a 
musical  note.  Without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  they  say, 
he  can  name  the  exact  musical  equivalent  of  the  thud 
of  a horse’s  hoofs,  the  ring  of  a telephone,  or  the  click 
of  a typewriter  key.  And  a sensitive  ear,  we  suppose, 
is  a great  thing  to  have  when  you're  a band  leader — if  it 
isn't  too  sensitive.  Then  too  Bobby  will  strive  for  hours 
to  perfect  a single  chord  in  his  orchestra  rehearsals. 

Apparently  he  does  not  come  by  his  musical  ability 


unnaturally.  His  father  led  an  army  band  for  a number 
of  years  and  is  now  head  of  a Detroit  high-school  music 
department.  His  mother  was  also  a musician,  and  it 
was  from  her  that  Bobby  received  his  first  music  lesson 
at  the  tender  age  of  two  years  and  eight  months — on  the 
piano.  Later  he  studied  the  flute,  piccolo,  drums,  harp, 
trombone  and  cello.  At  seven  he  had  already  decided 
on  the  trombone  as  a career.  A wise  choice,  say  we. 

He  was  given  his  first  chance  with  the  big-time  bands 
when  the  Dorsey  brothers  split  up.  It  was  Bobby  Byrne 
who  replaced  brother  Tommy  in  Jimmy  Dorsey’s  band. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1938,  Bobby  was  playing  with  the 
Dorsey  band  in  Dallas.  On  that  memorable  evening 
he  had  a date  with  a girl  named  Patricia  Farrell.  It  was 
the  second  time  he  had  seen  her,  but  Bobby  popped  the 
question  in  a hotel  coffee  shop,  and,  over  a cheese  sand- 
wich, Patricia  murmured  “yes.”  The  third  time  they 
saw  each  other,  this  time  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a 
few  months  later,  they  were  married. 

And  marriage  it  seems  was  the  incentive  for  Bobby’s 
going  out  on  his  own.  It  was  at  the  Glen  Island  Casino, 
where  Ozzie  Nelson,  Glen  Gray,  Charlie  Barnett,  Larry 
Clinton,  and  Glenn  Miller  got  their  starts  that  Bobby 
and  his  band,  including  younger  brother  Donald,  began 
their  phenomenal  rise  to  musical  stardom. 

Eighth  Notes:  Jimmy  Palmer,  male  vocalist  with 

the  band,  is  one  of  its  oldest  members  . . . He’s  twenty-six 
. . . likes  Debussy,  Cole  Porter,  Jack  Benny,  Texas, 
spaghetti,  football,  steaks  . . . and  a blonde  about  five 
feet  five. 

c.  K. 
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'Venus  ’ COLLEGE  PARK  ADDRESS 


When  in  1037  1 first  came  to  the 
University  of  Maryland,  I left  at 
home  a high  school  sweetheart.  1 
didn’t  exactly  “leave”  her  at  home, 
because  I did  go  to  see  her  every 
weekend,  but  at  least  I missed  her 
a little  and  suffered  over  it. 

All  my  friends  on  the  third  floor  of 
Silvester  Hall  said  I was  crazy  to  go 
home  all  the  time  when  there  were 
so  many  beautiful  girls  at  College 
Park,  but  I could  see  neither  the  point 
nor  the  beautiful  girls. 

After  observing  the  other  fellows’ 
romances,  I couldn't  understand  why 
they  thought  they  did  any  better  than 
I.  So  I just  kept  my  mouth  shut 
and  enjoyed  life.  Of  course,  my  feet 
often  got  frostbitten  from  too  much 
winter  hitch-hiking,  but  I kept  pretty 
warm  otherwise. 

Everything  went  along  pretty  well 
during  my  freshman  year,  though 
some  of  my  profs  didn’t  seem  to  think 
so,  and  when  I became  a sophomore, 
1 still  used  to  hitch-hike  home  every 
weekend  to  see  how  the  land  lay  and 
well,  1 had  a good  enough  time. 

But  about  that  time,  a rather 
irritating  thing  occurred.  I fell  madly 
in  love  with  a little  blonde  who  was 
in  a couple  of  my  classes.  Nothing  is 
more  disconcerting  than  to  be  in  love 
with  two  girls  at  once,  especially  when 
you  are  under  obligation  of  a rather 
trying  sort  to  one  of  them. 

Nowr  my  attitude  toward  this  blonde 
wasn’t  real  love,  like  the  kind  that 
tied  me  to  my  hometown;  it  was  pure 
imagination.  A combination  of  bad 
food  and  overstudy  had  left  me  in  a 
muddled  condition,  and  my  hazy  brain 
was  ripe  for  dreaming.  In  fact,  the 
way  I felt  some  mornings  made  me 
think  I was  over-ripe. 

When  this  charming  blonde  crossed 


my  path,  1 very  easily  fell  to  musing 
about  her,  and  in  no  time  I became  as 
addled  a fool  as  ever  sighed  for  un- 
requited love. 

Up  and  down  the  hill  I went, 
following  the  blonde  bait,  who  never 
knew  me  nor  ever  even  looked  at  me, 
thank  God!  In  that  boon  to  campus 
Casanovas,  the  University  Directory, 
I looked  up  her  address.  Then  I 
learned  where  her  classes  were.  At 
night,  I even  walked  by  the  house 
where  she  lived  on  College  Avenue, 
noting  the  stream  of  fraternity  traffic 
up  and  down  her  front  walk. 

I was  still  going  home  every  week- 
end, and  each  Friday  I was  very 
glad  to  put  College  Park  far  behind 
me.  But  always  by  Sunday  night,  I 
was  straining  at  the  bit  to  come  back 
and  start  my  snooping  again. 

One  Friday  night  I was  home — 
that’s  what  my  real  girl’s  house  was 
to  me — and  she  and  I were  sitting 
in  the  living  room.  Somehow,  the 
question  came  up  about  what  we  had 
given  each  other  for  the  various 
Christmasses  we  had  spent  together. 

She  immediately  recalled  a long 
list  of  compacts,  dresser  sets  and 
bracelets  I had  given  her,  and  then 
it  was  my  turn.  The  only  thing  I 
could  recall  was  the  Christmas  when 
she  was  mad  at  me  and  1 didn't  get 
anything. 

To  cover  up  my  poor  memory,  1 
asked  her  if  she  herself  remembered 
what  she  had  given  me.  She  didn’t; 
so  I reached  into  my  coat  pocket  and 
pulled  out  my  wallet,  saying  proudly, 

“This,  honey,  is  what  you  gave  me. 
And  I ve  used  it  plenty  since  then, 
as  you  may  have  noticed  every 
Saturday  night.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  she  squealed,”  so  I did!” 
And  before  I knew  it,  she  had  grabbed 


it  out  of  my  hand  and  started  pulling 
papers  out  of  it,  giggling  at  the  con- 
sternation so  plain  on  my  face. 

Before  I could  grab  it  away  from 
her,  she  stopped  in  her  search,  held 
a little  square  of  paper  in  front  of 
my  jaundiced  eye  and  said  in  a stern 
little  voice,  “And  who  is  this,  may 
I ask?” 

I looked  at  the  creased  piece  of 
dirty  paper,  and  then  I tried  to  forget 
1 had  ever  seen  it.  That  didn’t  work; 
so  I tried  to  stop  breathing  in  hopes 
that  1 might  die  on  the  spot. 

“Who  is  it?  Go  on,  tell  me!”  she 
demanded. 

On  the  paper  was  the  name  of  the 
blonde. 

Then  it  came,  a golden  flow  of  un- 
adulterated blarney  that  amazed  even 
me. 

“Why,  honey,  that’s  just  half  of  a 
note  I got  from  Sargeant  Siebeneichen, 
giving  me  permission  to  practice  in 
the  band  room.  The  other  half  must 
have  gotten  torn  off.  I don’t  know 
who  the  girl  is,  unless  she’s  a trumpet 
player  in  the  band.  The  Sargeant 
got  the  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  desk.” 

1 didn’t  dare  hope  she  would  believe 
it,  but  sure  enough  she  just  said,  “Oh!” 
and  gleefully  kept  on  rooting  into  my 
private  papers. 

I managed  to  grab  the  wallet  away 
from  her,  just  before  she  got  to  that 
ticket  stub  from  the  Gayety,  but  I had 
suffered  quite  a shock  already. 

From  then  on  I was  a one-woman 
man,  really  thankful  for  my  recovery, 
but  I still  think  the  punishment  was 
worse  that  I deserved.  I would  rather 
have  gone  through  something  like  a 
triangle  murder. 

From  now  on,  I'll  carry  my  ad- 
dresses in  my  head. 
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Reporter:  I’ve  got  a perfect  news 

story. 

Editor:  How  come?  Man  bite  a 

dog? 

Reporter:  Naw.  Bull  threw  a 

professor. 


Old  Lady:  “My,  what  a crowd! 

What  happened  over  there?” 

Cop:  “Man  fell  olfa  the  roof.” 

Old  Lady:  “Oh,  dear!  Was  he  hurt?” 
Cop:  “Dunno  yet.  We  only  found 
one  leg  so  far.” 


Urchin:  “Look  at  the  boid  in  the 

tree!” 

Lady:  “That’s  not  a boid — it’s  a 

bird.” 

Urchin:  “Well,  it’s  got  wings  like 

a boid.” 


Race  Track  Announcer:  “Lunch 

Hour  is  12  to  1,  folks!” 


Customer:  “Could  I try  on  that 

suit  in  the  window?” 

Clerk:  “We’d  much  rather  you  use 
the  dressing  room.” 


“Lesli  go  home  now,  Joe.” 

“Naw,  I’m  afraid  to  go  home. 
Wife’ll  shmell  m’breth.” 

“Hoi’  your  breath.” 

“Can’t  Sh’  too  strong.” 


Father:  “In  my  day  girls  were  nice 
and  innocent.” 

Daughter:  “Nowadays  we’re  only 

nice.  One  must  specialize  you  know.” 


A young  lady  finding  herself 
stranded  in  a small  town,  asked  an 
old  man  at  the  station  where  she 
might  spend  the  night. 

“There  ain’t  no  hotel  here,”  he 
said,  “but  you  can  sleep  with  the 
station  agent.” 

“Sir,”  she  exclaimed,  “I’ll  have  you 
know  I’m  a lady.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  drawled  the  old 
man,  “so  is  the  station  agent.” 


For  one-armed  drivers: — You  can’t 
pay  attention  to  your  brakes  when 
your  mind  is  on  your  clutch. 


“Hey,  you  guys,  cut  out  that 
swearing — I've  got  a woman  in  my 
room!” 


The  curves  of  your  anatomy, 

Are  well-proportioned  poetry. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me; 
Let  God  and  Kilmer  have  their  tree! 


My  wife  is  a human  dynamo — every- 
thing on  her  is  charged. 


Cave  man  love:  He  came,  he  saw, 
he  konked  her! 


Voice  on  phone:  “Do  you  carry 
pianos?” 

Piano  store  dealer:  “Yes,  I do.” 

Voice:  “Gosh,  but  you’re  strong!” 


Alore  pedestrians  are  crossing  streets 
safely  nowadays — sneaky  bunch. 
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IN  POPULARITY 

COLLEGE  students  prefer  the  Willard  because 
they  like  the  friendly  service  and  courteous 
consideration  extended  to  them.  When  you're  downtown, 
meet  the  ''varsity''  crowd  at  one  of  these  convenient 
Willard  rooms  .... 


COFFEE  SHOP 

Popular  Priced 
Food  Specialties 


WILLARD  CORNER 

Exclusive  Cocktail  Room 
for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

ROUND  ROBIN 

Men's  Grill 

Cozy  Men's  Rally  Room 


WILLARD  HOTEL 

14th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
H.  P.  Somerville,  Managing  Director 
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SUPPLIES 

FOR  SECOND  SEMESTER 
We  Have 

Everything  You  Need 
At  the  Best  Prices 


MARYLAND  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

At  the  South  Gate 

No  Parking  Worries 
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UlllETUS 


The  despondent  old  gentleman  emerged  from  his  club 
and  climbed  stiffly  into  his  luxurious -limousine. 

“Where  to,  sir?”  asked  the  chauffeur,  respectfully. 
“Drive  off  a cliff,  James,”  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
“I’m  committing  suicide." 


Co-ed:  “Jack,  are  you  sure  it  is  me  you  are  in  love 

with,  and  not  my  clothes?” 

Jack:  “Test  me,  darling.” 


He  (with  her):  “Have  you  a room  and  bath  for  my 

w ife  and  me?” 

Hotel  Clerk:  “We  have  double  rooms,  but  none  with 

baths.” 

He  (to  her):  “Will  that  be  all  right  with  you?” 

She:  “Yes,  mister.” 


Of  course,  you’ll  want  a 
new  dress  for  the  Prom! 


Here  are  some  darlings!  . . . 

Gypsy  Skirts  of  printed  rayon  jersey  with 
white  jersey  bodices  ....  $16.95 

Circus  Stripes  pleated  to  mold  slim  hip- 
lines. Blue  and  white  with  draped  rayon 
jersey  top $12.95 

Red  Umbrella  Skirt  of  delicate  rayon  lace. 
A picture  gown  with  sweetheart  neckline, 
short  puff  sleeves $19.95 

Angel  White  rayon  jersey  blouse  tops  a 
slightly  stiff  red  rayon  lace  skirt.  Covered 
up  shoulders $19.95 


JELLEFF’S  JUNIOR  DEB  SHOP 

Fourth  Floor 


Captain:  “Why  didn’t  you  salute  me  yesterday?” 

Private:  “I  didn’t  see  you,  sir." 

Captain:  “Good,  I was  ’fraid  you  were  mad  at  me.” 


“Why  did  you  take  so  much  time  in  saying  goodbye  to 
that  fellow?” 

“But,  Mother,  if  a guy  takes  you  to  a movie,  the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  kiss  him  goodnight." 

“I  thought  you  went  to  the  International  Casino.” 
“Yes,  Mother.” 


“Now,”  said  the  Prof,  “pass  all  your  papers  to  the 
end  of  the  row.  Have  a carbon  sheet  under  each  one 
so  I can  correct  all  mistakes  at  once.” 


Sailor:  “You  aren't  getting  seasick,  are  you,  buddy?” 

Recruit:  “Not  exactly,  but  I’d  sure  hate  to  yawn.” 


"Have  a good  time  at  the  party,  dear,  and  be  a good 
girl.” 

“Make  up  your  mind,  mother.” 
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The  drone  of  a plane  engine  throbs 
distantly  outside  and  mars  for  a few 
short  moments  the  somber  stillness  of 
the  winter  night.  The  sound  does  not 
start;  it  is  just  suddenly  there.  For 
a second  or  two  it  is  loud  overhead, 
then  it  ebbs  back  into  the  night  and 
is  gone. 

We  cannot  help  but  reflect,  as  we 
hear  it,  that  it  is  a transport  plane, 
that  it  is  carrying  passengers  and  mail, 
and  that  we  need  not  fear  death 
when  we  hear  that  sound.  That  is 
quite  a new  reaction  to  us;  it  is  a new 
reaction  to  millions  of  others  in  this 
nation,  but  they  are  all  experiencing  it. 

In  a sort  of  mass  hysteria  of  thank- 
fulness they  all  think  the  same  thought. 
They  need  not  flee  into  cramped  under- 
ground bomb  shelters  when  they  hear 
a plane  drone  overhead  in  the  night. 
For  them  there  is  no  terror  of  falling 
projectiles  and  shattering  concussions 
and  red-flaming  cities. 

We  shudder  as  we  think  of  all  of 
them.  Those  millions  of  minds  out 
there  are  no  longer  millions  of  minds. 
By  the  sameness  of  their  thought  they 
have  become  one — they  have  become 
a mob.  And  that  mob  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  hysteria,  always  a little 
afraid — because  it  is  by  its  nature  so 
very  powerful. 


We  shudder,  because  they  are  the 
people  who  shape  the  destiny  of  this 
nation. 

Mass  psychology  is  at  best  pitifully 
inadequate.  It  can  never  predict  the 
movement  of  that  mass  mind,  because 
that  movement,  sudden  and  powerful 
as  it  is,  is  unpredictable.  But  that 
movement  is  slow  too — often  in- 
credibly slow  in  starting. 

That  is  why  the  democratic  form  of 
government  is  not  the  most  efficient 
form  of  government.  It  is  clumsy  and 
blundering  and  indirect.  That  cannot 
be  denied.  Yet  it  is  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  an  ideal  government  that 
has  ever  been  attained.  It  works 
efficiently  enough  — when  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  In  spite  of  its  clumsi- 
ness and  indirectness  it  works  well 
enough  when  it  can  work  slowly. 

Ordinarily  those  millions  of  minds 
think  differently.  They  argue  back 
and  forth,  and  they  agree  and  disagree, 
and  compromise  and  disagree  again. 
With  characteristic  sluggishness  they 
have  at  last  set  the  ponderous  wheels 
of  defense  into  motion.  But  that 
movement,  slow  as  it  was  in  coming, 
was  startlingly  sudden  when  it  came. 
It  was  sudden,  because  it  was  the 
movement  of  the  mob  mind.  It  was 
the  movement  of  a half-fearful,  half- 


hysterical  mind.  But  it  was  a move- 
ment in  the  right  direction. 

Unfortunately  that  mob  mind  may 
just  as  likely  move  with  all  its  fright- 
ening power  in  the  wrong  direction, 
because  by  its  very  nature  it  is  not 
quite  sane. 

That  is  the  way  a democracy  works. 

We  of  this  nation  may  become 
involved  in  another  war.  If  we  do  we 
fully  expect  to  emerge  victorious.  But 
in  our  overconfidence  we  must  not 
be  overwhelmed  while  we  are  arguing 
back  and  forth,  and  agreeing  and 
disagreeing,  and  compromising  and 
disagreeing  again. 

Democracy  works  efficiently  enough 
— when  it  has  time,  when  it  can  move 
slowly. 

There  is  no  time  for  slow  movement 
in  modern  warfare.  It  is  terrifyingly 
sudden — and  fatal.  Government  must 
be  by  the  few,  and  primarily  by  one. 
It  must  be  the  very  thing  which  it  is 
fighting — a dictatorship.  Those  mil- 
lions of  minds  must  not  be  afraid  to 
surrender  their  power  temporarily  to 
one  man,  a man  of  their  own  choice. 
They  must  not  be  afraid  to  be  led  by 
one  man.  Military  organizations  are 
never  democratic.  His  decisions,  his 
actions,  right  or  wrong  must  be  fol- 
lowed. Because  no  one  can  be  sure 
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they  are  wrong  until  after  they  have 
been  carried  out. 

Those  millions  of  different  minds 
move  too  slowly  when  there  is  need 
for  swift  action,  and  their  movement  is 
too  suddenly  unpredictable  in  crises. 
Power  can  be  taken  from  a single 
man — it  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
mob.  And  the  tremendous  power  of 
mob  motion  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction  can  mean  untold  disaster. 

It  takes  a dictatorship  to  fight  a 
dictatorship. 

WHETHER  . . . 

There  is  always  some  one  or  some- 
thing to  shake  your  faith  in  things 
these  days.  It  is  a morbid  truth,  but 
we  have  been  forced  to  face  it. 

Yet  in  spite  of  it  all  man  clings  to 
his  silly  faith  in  science,  in  the  machine, 
in  the  mechanism.  We  used  to  cling 
to  the  shattered  remnants  of  that  faith, 
but  now  it  too  is  gone.  We  no  longer 
have  faith  in  science,  in  the  machine, 
in  the  mechanism,  because  they  have 
betrayed  us. 

It  happened  one  dismal  night  when 
we  were  working  late  in  the  Chem 
Lab.  It  was  raining  out;  it  was 
pouring,  in  fact.  It  had  been  for  days 
and  days  on  end,  without  stopping. 
A friend  of  ours  asked  us  if  we  would 
do  him  a favor. 

“Would  you  mind,”  he  asked,  “going 
into  the  other  lab  and  reading  the 
barometer  for  me?” 

Well,  we  went  into  the  other  lab, 
but  we  never  got  the  barometer 
reading.  We  found  the  barometer  all 
right — it  was  one  of  those  kind  which 
have  weather  divisions  printed  on 
their  faces.  But  we  took  one  look 
and  walked  away,  sad  and  disil- 
lusioned. Because  in  spite  of  the 
pouring  rain  outside  and  the  dismal 
weather  we  had  had  for  days  the 
needle  hovered  complacently  — and 
with  a slight  leer  we  thought — above 
FAIR. 

EFFICIENT  . . . 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that 
we  like  about  our  business  staff.  It 
is  efficient. 


Of  course  it  is  really  our  business 
manager  who  is  responsible  for  its 
efficiency.  We  have  thought  so  right 
along,  and  we’re  sure  of  it  now.  No 
wasted  time,  no  wasted  paper,  no 
wasted  motions — that’s  the  keynote  of 
modern  efficiency.  And  our  business 
manager  is  right  on  the  ball. 

The  trouble  is  Uncle  Sam  can’t  keep 
up  with  him. 

And  we’re  not  quite  sure  now 
whether  he  isn’t  overdoing  things  a 
little.  It  all  happened  because  our 
business  manager  wasn't  around  the 
other  day  and  we  had  to  go  down 
to  the  post  office  box  ourselves.  We 
pulled  out  the  usual  heavy  stack  of 
mail  and  sauntered  back  to  our 
office.  We  were  thumbing  casually 
through  the  envelopes  when  we  came 
across  one  of  our  own,  with  the  Old 
Line  printed  on  it. 

“What  the  hell?”  we  muttered 
quietly  so  that  the  Diamondback  staff 
next  door  wouldn’t  be  shocked. 

We  peered  at  the  envelope  more 
closely.  And  there  in  ugly,  inefficient 
purple  ink,  Uncle  Sam  had  printed: 
Returned  for  Correct  Address.  Within 
the  envelope  was  a nice  new*  copy  of  the 
Christmas  issue  which  our  efficient 
business  manager  had  sent  to  one  of 
our  advertisers.  But  the  trouble  is 
Uncle  Sam  can’t  keep  up  with  him. 
And  we’re  not  sure  we  blame  Uncle 
Sam,  because  the  only  thing  on  the 
envelope  was  a stamp  and  a lone  word 
written  in  small  letters  in  the  middle. 

Hubbell’s,  it  said  with  dictatorial 
efficiency. 

NEW  . . . 

It  seems  that  there  is  a little  record 
store  out  in  Kensington  that  recently 
has  changed  hands.  The  other  day 
a friend  of  ours  dropped  in  to  look 
around,  and  found  a beaming  old  lady 
behind  the  counter.  She  was  quite 
anxious  to  help  our  friend,  although 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  she  took  little 
stock  in  most  of  these  new-fangled 
pieces. 

She  showed  our  friend  Seven  Beers 
with  the  Wrong  W ornan  and,  digging 
far  down  into  the  pile,  produced 


McNamara  s Band,  neither  of  which 
our  friend  particularly  wanted. 

Our  friend  was  about  to  go  when 
she  remembered  the  disc  which  she 
was  sure  would  please. 

“It’s  very  popular,”  she  explained, 
“though  goodness  knows  why — it  has 
such  a silly  name.  Beat  Me  Daddy, 
Behind  the  Eight  Ball,  it’s  called. 

DEFICIENT  . . . 

Lately  we  have  been  wondering  if 
being  the  editor  of  a college  magazine 
doesn’t  do  something  to  a person.  After 
all  the  human  system  can  bear  only 
so  much  strain — and  then— well, 

there’s  no  telling. 

It  seems  our  wonderings  are  justified. 
Humor  magazine  editors,  we  have  it 
on  good  authority,  come  to  no  good 
end.  Witness  what  happened  to  one 
of  our  brethren. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  more  famous 
college  magazines  was  abolished  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
People  told  us  horribly  impressive 
tales  and  said:  You'd  better  look 

out — and  keep  it  clean.  But  a friend  of 
ours  happens  to  go  to  the  unfortunate 
school  and  from  him  we  learned  the 
bitter,  sordid  truth. 

Ye  editor,  it  appears,  had  a girl 
friend  who  worked  at  the  local  five 
and  ten  or  some  such  establishment, 
and  it  seems  she  didn’t  treat  him  the 
way  a college  humor  magazine  editor 
should  be  treated. 

So  one  fine  afternoon  he  worked 
himself  up  into  a fine  fit  of  passion, 
obtained  a revolver  from  a handy 
fraternity  brother  or  somewhere,  and 
strolled  down  main  street  to  the  five 
and  ten.  Still  in  a fit  of  passion  when 
he  arrived,  he  took  up  a strategic 
position  in  the  doorway  and  began 
taking  pot  shots  at  the  lady  of  his 
affections. 

“Well.”  said  our  friend,  “he  missed 
her,  but  he  hit  a couple  of  niggers 
standing  around  the  place,  so  they 
put  him  in  jail  for  six  months.  And 
he  was  the  only  decent  editor  they 
had,  so  they  abolished  the  magazine.” 

Now  you'll  probably  know  what 
has  happened  if  the  Old  Line  fails  to 
make  its  appearance  one  of  these  days. 


“Sa-ay,  ain't  she  a honey?”  Johnny  sighed  through 
pursed  lips.  He  meant,  of  course,  the  owner  of  that 
Fisher  Body  floating  down  the  corridor.  Another  genera- 
tion might  have  called  his  feeling  an  infatuation  of  the 
eyes,  but  Johnny  didn’t  bother  to  call  it. 

You  see,  it  all  started  this  way.  Johnny  came  to  the 
University  with  every  good  intention  of  studying  agri- 
culture. “No  foolishness,”  he  had  said  soberly.  “No, 
sir.  I've  got  to  keep  my  mind  on  the  work.”  All  this, 
you  understand,  went  on  before  the  most  persuasive 
sight  in  his  eighteen  summers  fatefully  crossed  his  path 
in  the  person  of  Gwendolyn  Casey.  “Aw,  she’s  too  rich 
for  me  even  to  think  about,”  he  grunted,  kicking  one  big 


foot  against  the  wall.  “And,  besides,  everybody  in  the 
school  is  on  her  trail."  But  that  was  not  the  problem. 
The  real  problem  was  how  to  scrape  up  four-fifty  and 
cajole,  bedazzle,  or  otherwise  inveigle  said  charming 
female  into  going  with  him  to  the  Rossborough  a week 
hence.  “If  only  I don't  get  jinxed,  " he  said.  "Golly, 
some  bad  luck  is  always  turning  up." 

Johnny  walked  musingly  out  to  the  parking  lot,  patted 
Eurydice  on  one  floppy  fender,  and  swung  his  long  legs 
in  for  home.  Someone  had  told  him  that  Eurydice  was 
the  name  of  a lady  who  belonged  back  in  the  graveyard: 
hence  the  title  for  his  ancient  chariot.  "Eurydice,’  he 
questioned  between  jolts,  “how  can  I work  this  thing 
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"MY  LANDS!  SAID  JOHNNY’S  MOTHER. 
"NEVER  THOUGHT  MY  SON  WOULD 
ACT  SO  SILLY  OVER  GETTIN’  SKUNKED 
UP  A BIT!”  THERE  WAS  A REASON 
- - YOU  MIGHT  GUESS  IT  WAS  A GIRL 

® BY  E.  R.  MATTOON 


out?  Maybe  l can  collect  that  three  bucks  old  man 
Greene  owes  me  for  butchering  pigs.  1 wonder  if  my 
brother  Bob  would  lend  me  his  new  suit?”  Eurydice 
coughed  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  contradict  him.  She 
was  nice  that  way  about  agreeing  with  Johnny. 

The  next  day  Johnny  strode  into  botany  class  armed  for 
conquest  in  a suit  pressed  by  his  own  hand  and  embellished 
by  his  brother's  green  pastel  tie.  The  fair  one  couldn’t 
help  looking  across  the  table  at  him.  After  all,  raw-boned 
country  boys  need  to  be  studied  as  well  as  botany, — 
especially  if  they  have  nice  straight  noses  with  a little 
dash  of  freckles.  Johnny  was  holding  a chrysanthemum 
in  front  of  him  pensively.  “John  Perkins!  What  on 
earth  are  you  staring  at?”  her  bright  voice  broke  in. 

“You  know,  I was  just  thinking,”  he  said.  “1  was 
thinking  this  is  the  same  color  as  your  hair.” 

“Quit  kidding.  You  don’t  really  think  so?” 

“Why,  sure,”  he  said  soberly,  “1  don’t  see  what  Ann 
Harding’s  got  yon  haven’t.”  It  was  not  a new  observa- 
tion, but  she  smiled  delightedly. 

“You’re  just  flattering.” 

Nancy  Baker  from  two  tables  down  interrupted, 
murmuring  helplessly,  “John-nie,  help  me  villi  this  thing- 
1 can’t  find  the  anther.” 

“Quit  lisping,”  Gwendolyn  wise-cracked  with  an  over- 


warm smile.  “The  answer’s  in  the  book.”  Nancy  didn’t 
see  the  point  at  all,  not  at  all.  Johnny  roared. 

Nancy  leaned  over  him  as  he  pointed  out  the  parts 
of  the  flower.  “Oh,  yes,  I see.  So  that’s  an  anther? 
How  interesting!"  she  squeak'd.  “How  very,  very 
interesting!  I wonder  if  they’ll  have  chrysanthemums 
at  the  Rossborough?  " 

“Dunno.” 

“Why,  you’re  going,  aren’t  you?” 

“U-mmmm,  thinking  about  it.” 

Nancy  turned  on  the  sunshine.  “Oh,  you  must  come. 
Everybody  would  miss  you.” 

Johnny  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 

“I'd  miss  you,”  she  said,  lingering  invitingly.  No 
response.  “Well,  thanks  a lot  for  the  help,  she  said 
suddenly.  “Guess  I better  get  back  to  work.  1 II  be 
seein’  yuli.” 

As  soon  as  Nancy  trailed  off,  Gwendolyn  ceased  her 
busy  pre-occupation  with  a flower.  “You  are  going  to 
the  Rossborough,  aren’t  you?” 

“Why,  yes.  I'd  been  thinking  about  it.  That  is  . . . 
do  you  suppose  . . . what  I mean  to  say  is,  I was  wonderimr 
if  you  would  care  to  go  with  me?" 

"I'd  be  de-lighted.” 

“Gee,  that’s  swell,”  Johnny  said  rapturously.  “Say, 
won’t  that  be  something  walking  in  there  with  you? 

She  dimpled.  “Do  you  think  1 would  look  nice  in 
pink  crepe? 

Johnny  thought  she  would  look  nice  in  anything;  as 
a matter  of  fact,  lie  meditated  on  I lie  subject  considerably 
for  the  next  two  days.  He  was  dreaming  happily  as  he 
encouraged-  Eurydice  homeward  Thursday  evening.  I he 
air  was  sweeping  in  gusts  through  Eurvdice’s  open  floor- 
board. And  then  it  happened.  There  he  was,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Let  zoologists  call  him  Mephitis 
mephitica,  but  we  country  boys  will  still  call  him  just 
plain  skunk.  “Wlieeee,”  the  brakes  shrieked,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Mr.  Skunk  went  down  with  both  guns  blazing, 
and  boy  and  car  went  wounded  from  the  fray.  All  the 
way  home  Johnny’s  thoughts  raced  wildly  around  the 
problem  of  removing  the  nauseating  stink  from  the  car. 
“O-oooh,”  he  groaned,  “a  classy  girl  like  that  . . . what  II 
I do  now?” 

( Please  tarn  to  page  22) 
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women 

SPIKED  HEELS 


only 


Scoop!  Girls  going  to  the  Junior 
Prom  must  wear  clothes.  Which  re- 
minds me  (not  wearing  clothes,  I 
mean),  bare  midriffs  are  the  rage  now. 
No  girl  should  be  without  one  and 
only  one! 

Newton  is  still  twirling  around  in 
his  grave  wondering  if  gravity  has 
lost  its  pull,  when  he  sees  these 
strapless  evening  dresses. 

No  doubt  you're  worried  about  the 
case  of  the  lost  waistline.  We  put 
Hotshot  Holms  on  the  case,  and  lie 
found  them  caught  on  the  kneecaps, 
tied  with  a bow.  1 was  surprised,  for 
I thought  they  had  just  wasted  away. 

Dirty  saddle  shoes  are  definitely  not 
being  worn  to  the  Prom.  Bill  1 lolbrook 
insists  all  saddle  shoes  must  be  washed 
or  they  can't  come.  He  didn’t  say  so, 
but  I imagine  he  meant  to  include  you. 

High  socks  are  another  nix.  Yes, 
even  if  they  match.  The  Juniors  have 
gotten  huffy  and  refuse  to  admit  any 
seniors,  high,  in  socks. 

The  Dean  of  Women’s  office  is 
trying  desperately  hard  to  persuade 
the  Willard  to  lpt  you  jitterbug  there. 
We  found  a notice  in  the  Old  Line 
office  saying,  “We  are  anxious  to  see 
that  the  young  people  get  their 
exercise  at  the  Junior  Prom,  and  we 
can’t  think  of  a better  form  of  ex- 
ercise.” Signed,  “The  Dean.”  Or  was 
it  signed,  “Dr.  Byrd”?  I forget. 

If  you  wear  a full  skirt,  you  can 
don  shin  guards  at  the  Prom.  If 
you’ve  ever  been  there  before,  you'll 
wear  them  even  with  tight  skirts. 
Hobnailed  shoes  are  another  means  of 
protection  against  marauding  Juniors. 


Too  bad  bustles  and  hoops  rolled 
out  of  style,  for  they  were  definitely 
equipment  of  the  offensive  type — or 
was  it  defensive? 

The  Old  Line  has  an  elbow  sharpener 


at  the  office  (bought  with  S.G.A. 
money)  for  all  ladies  whose  elbows 
are  not  spiked.  We  tried  to  sharpen 
our  wits  with  it,  and  have  felt  so 
elbowish  we’ve  been  making  digs  at 
people  ever  since. 

They’ll  also  be  a lot  of  spiked  heels 
there  too,  offensively  speaking. 

If  you  ripped  your  dress  going  through 
the  mob  at  the  checkroom  last  year,  hack 
it  off  and  make  a short  evening  dress. 
They  were  in  style  once.  And  once 
a style,  always  a style.  If  your  dress 
rips  again,  you  can  come  in  a sarong 
next  year,  and  maybe  Kerwin  will 
pick  you  for  the  girl  on  the  cover. 
Certainly  you  won’t  be  undercover, 
anyway. 

d.  w. 


“Some  kind  of  British  propaganda,  no  doubt. 
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Long  before  jitterbugs,  club  coupes,  or  scarlet  finger- 
nails were  in  vogue,  the  students  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
culture College  were  waltzing  their  gals  around  at  their 
annual  Junior  Prom.  On  February  25,  1916,  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel,  the  first  real  prom  was  held,  the  juniors 
previously  having  entertained  the  seniors  at  an  affair 
called  the  May  Ball.  Though  twenty-five  years  have 
passed,  junior  proms  have  in  one  respect  remained 
unchanged,  for  we  find  in  the  1916  Revielle  that  that  first 
one  had  a “demoralizing  effect  on  many  reputable  Juniors, 
as  was  evidenced  by  their  mental  aberrations  on  the 
following  day.” 

The  next  year  the  prom  was  held  at  the  Cairo  Ballroom 
in  Washington.  At  that  time  local  favorites  took  the 
place  of  big  name  orchestras  and  the  boys  of  M.  A.  C. 
were  sold  on  the  music  of  Oberlin  and  Poesy.  In  fact 
they  liked  it  so  well  they  chose  this  orchestra  for  their 
prom  several  times  in  succession. 

In  1918  Maryland  was  blessed  with  the  biggest  boost 
it  has  ever  had  the  coeds.  That  year  also,  the  Junior 
Prom  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Willard  Hotel.  The  paint  job  on  the  walls  was  a soft 
gray  and  the  lights  were  covered  with  pink  shades. 
When  the  baby  terps  swung  in  accompanied,  according 
to  the  Revielle,  by  a "galaxy  of  buxom  beauty”,  they 
must  have  really  been  impressed.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  the  Willard  to  serve  a breakfast  after  the 
dance.  Long  tables  were  rolled  into  the  side  ballroom 
and  the  food  was  served  buffet  style. 

When  the  gym-armory  was  new  and  coy  spit  curls  and 
bushy  bobs  had  taken  the  place  of  candy-box  beauty  the 
promenading  was  always  done  on  campus.  As  is  still 
the  case,  these  proms  were  never  complete  without  the 
giving  of  favors.  But  instead  of  lockets  or  compacts 
as  we  have  today,  a “neat  and  durable  card  case”  was 
then  considered  the  snappiest  favor  possible. 

The  Willard  Ballroom  once  again  received  Maryland’s 
business  when  the  juniors  rented  it  for  the  prom  of  1927. 
Those  house  parties  we've  heard  so  much  about  started 
in  this  year  also.  In  1930  the  Wardman  Park  was 
patronized  and  the  gals  suddenly  got  very  ritzie,  for  not 
only  did  they  buy  new  dresses,  but  they  all  donned  long 
white  kid  gloves.  The  prom  was  led  by  John  Pitzer  and 
Elizabeth  McVey. 


LED  BY  BILL  HOLBROOK 
BEVERLY  SMITH 
HARRY  SPICER 
MARY  POWELL 


Members  of  the  University  of  Maryland  did  not  escape 
the  depression  into  which  America  had  sunk  in  1932.  A 
great  controversy  arose  that  year  as  to  whether  they 
should  economize,  as  the  administration  suggested,  and 
hold  the  prom  in  the  Ritchie  Coliseum,  or  splurge,  as 
they  usually  did,  and  hold  it  at  the  Willard.  After  a class 
meeting  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  biggest  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  the  vote  was  finally  cast 
in  favor  of  the  Willard.  Harold  Naughten  and  Dorothy 
Swack  led  the  promenade  and  Jacques  Renard  and  his 
Broadcasting  Band  supplied  the  music. 

By  1937,  the  Junior  Prom  had  begun  to  feature  well 
known  orchestras.  That  year,  when  it  was  led  by 
Oscar  Duley  and  Margaret  Wyvell,  Bob  Crosby  was 
signed.  Buss  Morgan  played  the  next  year  and  the 
dancing  star,  Eleanor  Powell,  was  a guest  of  honor.  All 
the  glamour  gals  who  were  candidates  for  Miss  Maryland, 
1938,  were  presented  to  her.  The  l . of  M.  broke  into 
radio  at  the  prom  of  1939  when  Eddy  Duchin,  opening 
with  the  Maryland  \ ictory  Song,  went  over  the  air  on 
a national  network.  Moguls  George  Lawrence  and 
Margaret  Kemp  led  the  promenade.  Last  year  Glen 
Gray  and  his  Casa  Loma  Orchestra  gave  the  Terps  a 
taste  of  their  smooth  swing  while  the  prom  was  headed 
by  Gene  Oehsenreiter  and  Nancy  King. 

When  Sammy  Kaye  plays  at  the  Willard  on  Jan.  31, 
the  Junior  Prom  will  celebrate  its  25th  birthday. 

To  the  1911  Junior  Promenade  the  Old  Line  wishes  the 
best  of  success. 

A.  p. 
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THE  BELLE  (IF  THE  PROM 


Following  such  famous  bands  as 
Bob  Crosby,  Eddy  Duchin,  Buss 
Morgan,  and  Glen  Gray,  Sammy  Kaye 
and  his  Swing  and  Sway  music  will 
play  in  the  Willard  Ballroom  Friday 
night  for  the  Junior  Prom  of  1941. 
From  10  to  2,  dancers  will  glide  over 
t lie  floor  to  the  sweet  rhythms  of 
Kaye’s  band  in  the  big  social  event 
of  the  year. 

They'll  hear  tenor  Tommy  Ryan, 
Charlie  Wilson,  Jimmie  Brown,  Arthur 
Wright,  and  the  three  Kadets — and 
they'll  have  a chance  to  lead  the  band 
themselves! 

“So  You  Want  to  Lead  a Band," 
Sammy’s  newest  novelty  feature  has 
been  a hit  all  over  the  country.  And 
Maryland’s  would-be  maestros  will 
have  their  chance  at  the  Prom,  when 
Sammy  Kaye  lets  them  lead  his  band. 
A word  of  warning  though:  this  stunt 
has  been  broadcast  on  Kaye’s  programs 
and  the  results  are  often  highly 
amusing. 

The  men  in  the  band  play  exactly 
as  fast  or  slow  as  the  leader  indicates. 
And  if  you  dust  off  your  dandruff  or 
scratch  your  head  and  a sax  or  trom- 
bone thinks  its  a signal  to  come  in, 
he  takes  it.  The  result  is  that  every 
so  often  everything  breaks  down.  It 
should  be  interesting. 

We  hate  to  say  it,  but  Sammy 
started  out  as  a civil  engineer,  and 


ABOUT  THE  HMD 

Let's  "Swin.!*  mid  Sway  with  Sammy  Kaye" 


graduated  from  Ohio  University  with 
honors.  At  Ohio  he  made  a con- 
siderable name  for  himself  in  the  field 
of  sports.  He  was  a member  of  the 
football  team  and  a star  on  the  track 
and  diamond.  He  was  a member  of 
the  relay  team  that  broke  the  state 
record  and  was  the  state  champion  low 
hurdler. 

W Idle  still  in  school,  as  though  he 
weren’t  doing  enough  with  the  above 
accomplishments,  he  organized  a band 
composed  of  fellow  students.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  his  course  he 
supported  himself  by  leading  this 
band.  It  was  so  successful  that  he 
gave  up  his  engineering  career  to  de- 
vote his  full  time  to  music. 

His  intense  interest  in  music  is  not 
traceable  to  any  previous  member  of 
the  Kaye  clan.  Neither  of  his  parents 
were  musically  inclined,  and  at  one 
time  had  cherished  hopes  that  their 
son  would  become  a civil  engineer. 
They  expressed  no  disapproval,  how- 
ever, when  Sammy  turned  to  music, 
and  they  helped  him  develop  a general 
knowledge  of  music  and  to  become 
proficient  on  the  violin,  bass  horn, 
saxophone,  banjo,  guitar,  and  trumpet. 

Cleveland  folk  say  that  Sammy’s 
style — featuring  smooth  trombones, 
sweet,  trilling  saxes,  and  a touch  of 
staccato  brass — imitates  the  music  of 
Lake  Erie  washing  against  its  shores, 
close  to  his  boyhood  home.  They  say 
it  represents  the  sounds,  in  terms  of 
music,  that  Sammy  heard  as  a lad 
while  he  delivered  newspapers  along 
shore  roads. 


Whatever  it  was,  Kaye’s  style  had 
something  that  caught  with  his  lis- 
teners. After  graduation  he  and  his 
boys  went  to  Cleveland.  There  one 
engagement  followed  another,  climaxed 
by  an  extended  appearance  at  the 
swanky  Willowick  Country  Club.  A 
two-week  booking  in  Pittsburgh,  at 
Bill  G reen’s  Casino,  led  to  a six-month 
contract.  Here  the  Kaye  band  began 
broadcasting  over  a nation-wide  net- 
work. His  popularity  took  Kaye  to 
the  New  York  Paramount — his  first 
New  York  appearance.  This  engage- 
ment was  followed  by  a long  stay  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore. 

The  band,  it  seems,  is  full  of  en- 
gineers. Vocalist  Tommy  Ryan,  who 
also  plays  guitar,  started  college  with 
the  strange  idea  of  becoming  a chemical 
engineer.  But  instead  of  becoming  one 
he  went  out  and  haunted  the  Willowick 
Country  Club,  where  Sammy  was 
holding  forth,  until  he  was  granted 
an  audition.  One  week  later  the 
Kentucky-born  lad,  who  stands  well 
over  six  feet,  joined  Kaye’s  band.  It 
is  Tommy  who  is  responsible  for  the 
orchestra’s  singing  song  titles. 

Sammy’s  band  records  for  Victor, 
and  their  records  are  best  sellers. 
Between  engagements  at  the  Com- 
modore, he  and  his  band  have  toured 
the  theatres  of  the  country,  and  have 
shattered  attendance  records  every- 
where. They’ll  probably  shatter  an- 
other Friday  night  at  Maryland’s 
newest  and  biggest  Junior  Prom. 

c.  K. 
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J2 Xdle  LAlIUHTEIl 

BY  CAROLYN  LACEY 


Peter  L.  Powell  slammed  the  car 
door  shut  with  a resounding  bang. 
No  one — not  even  Sally — could  make 
fun  of  him  and  get  away  with  it.  Fiery 
rays  of  anger  shot  out  from  his  usually 
tranquil  grey  eyes,  and  his  breath  was 
escaping  in  short,  jerky  sputters. 
Stepping  viciously  on  the  gas  pedal, 
he  swung  his  neat  little  sedan  out  into 
the  main  highway.  Peter’s  one  desire 
was  to  get  away  from  the  memory  of 
Sally’s  hilarious  laughter,  and  the  car 
itself  seemed  to  feel  this  need  for 
escape. 

As  Sally’s  giggle  kept  bubbling 
through  Peter’s  mind,  an  angry  frown 
appeared  on  his  forehead.  Not  only 
had  he  loved  her,  but  he  had  trusted 
her  as  well.  Me  had  believed  in 
Sally  enough  to  confide  to  her  his 
life-long  secret. 

“Sally,”  he  had  whispered, “ there  is 
something  you  must  know  before  we 
are  married.  I have  wanted  to  tell 
you  before,  but  1 I just  didn’t  have 
the  courage,  I guess.” 

She  had  focused  her  maddeningly 
blue  eyes  upon  him.  “I’ll  understand, 
dear.” 

And  then  he  had  told  her,  haltingly, 
about  it.  Perhaps  he  had  been  super- 
sensitive,  but  any  other  man  would 
have  felt  the  same.  The  memory  of 
her  face,  crinkling  with  laughter, 
tormented  him  as  painfully  now  as  it 
had  then. 

Peter  clenched  the  wheel  tightly 
so  tightly  that  even  his  finger  lips  were 
numb. 

But,  he  argued  with  himself,  he 
should  be  glad  that  Sally  had  showed 
her  lack  of  understanding  before  the 
marriage.  Now  he  would  know  better 
than  to  believe  in  a woman  merely 
because  she  had  honest  eyes,  a frankly 
freckled  nose,  and  a chummy  little 
grin.  At  the  thought  of  that  grin,  a 
definite  lump  came  into  his  throat — a 
lump  that  even  his  muttered  curse 
failed  to  dislodge. 

Furious  with  Sally,  with  himself, 
with  the  whole  world,  he  attacked  the 
accelerator  as  brutally  as  if  it  were 
some  treasured  possession  of  Sally's 
that  he  could  angrily  mash  into  pulp. 


With  an  understanding  burst  of  energy, 
the  car  leaped  forward.  Faster  and 
faster  it  sped  through  the  night  air, 
its  chassis  barely  clinging  to  the  clean- 
cut  highway.  Suddenly  Peter  saw  a 
sharp  curve  ahead.  Precariously,  the 
car  skidded,  then  caught  itself,  and 
rounded  the  bend. 

“Whew!”  Peter  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily. But  his  voice  was  not  the 
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only  one  to  break  the  night  quiet,  for 
another  voice — a woman’s — joined  it. 
“Ouch!” 

Someone  was  in  the  back  seat. 
Startled,  Peter  stopped  the  car  and 
switched  on  the  rear  light.  There,  on 
the  floor,  was  a bundle  of  taffeta.  It 
was  Sally. 

“Get  out,”  he  ordered  curtly,  open- 
ing the  door.  “What  are  you  doing 
here?” 

Ignoring  Peter’s  question,  Sally  arose 
from  the  floor  as  casually  as  if  this 


business  of  hiding  in  young  men's  ears 
were  an  every  day  occurrence  with  her. 
She  stretched  her  cramped  young 
body  cautiously;  then,  reassured  of 
its  entirety,  she  stepped  stiffly  to  the 
ground.  As  her  eyes  met  Peter’s,  she 
rubbed  her  head  resentfully.  This 
bump  will  probably  disfigure  me  for 
life.” 

Any  other  young  man  in  such  a 
position  would  certainly  have  gathered 
Sally  into  his  arms  and  assured  her 
that,  standing  there  in  the  soft  moon- 
light, she  looked  anything  but  dis- 
figured. 

But  Peter  was  completely  unim- 
pressed. Indeed,  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  been  impervious  even  to 
the  exotic  perfection  of  Hedy  Lamarr, 
for  the  memory  of  Sally’s  insulting 
laughter  still  echoed  in  his  brain. 
He  stared  somberly  at  her. 

“Is  this  little  surprise  act  another 
example  of  your  perverted  sense  of 
humor?” 

Sally’s  lips  curved  tantalizingly. 
“Don’t  be  angry,  dear.  It’s  just  that 
1 wanted  to  explain  that  silly  outburst 
of  mine  before  it  came  between  us. 

“Such  an  explanation  would  be 
beyond  even  vour  ability  to  camouflage 
the  truth,”  Peter  laughed  bitterly. 

“Camouflage  the  truth,  repeated 
the  girl.  “Sounds  like  an  awfully 
cute  song  title,  doesn  t it.  dear? 

But  Peter  didn’t  smile  with  her. 
“Get  in.” 

(/ Veo.se  turn  to  page  21) 
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Alice  Kahler  Explains  Thai 
Us  All  a Matter  of 


Comes  the  new  semester,  and  many 
earnest  devotees  of  the  good  old  maxim 
made  famous  by  Shakespeare,  “Never 
let  your  studies  interfere  with  your 
education”  (or  are  they  the  immortal 
words  of  Robert  Benchley?  1 forget. 
Oh,  but  that  reminds  me,  f think 
Robert  Benchley  is  the  funniest  thing, 
don’t  you?  He  keeps  me  in  stitches. 
Well,  never  mind.  I'm  getting  off 
the  subj.  What  was  it,  by  the  way? 
Oh,  yes — How  to  Concentrate).  As 
I was  saying,  now  is  the  time  many 
students  (as  the  catalogue  quaintly 


terms  them)  are  taking  the  parental 
words  to  heart  and  deciding  to  turn 
over  a new  1.  Perhaps  you  are  one 
of  them.  1 hope  so.  I like  to  feel 
that  I am  helping  a Worthy  Cause. 
Gives  me  a warm  feeling  inside,  you 
know.  Like  drinking  coffee  too  hot 
too  fast.  Coffee  is  good,  isn’t  it?  I 
like  it.  Only  not  without  cream. 
I especially  like  dunking  doughnuts  in 
it.  When  nobody’s  looking,  of  course. 
You  know  how  people  talk.  1 lonestly, 
if  there’s  one  thing  I hate  it's  a gossip. 
Oh,  but  I’m  wandering  again.  Some- 


body throw  something  at  me  if  I do 
it  again  because  I know  you’re  anxious 
to  learn  How  to  Concentrate.  And 
I'm  just  the  girl  to  teach  you. 

First,  the  environment  must  be 
right.  Perchance  you’ve  heard  of  the 
author’s  Let  ‘Er  Blast  theory,  yes?  No? 
That’s  odd.  You  don't  get  out  much, 
huh?  Well,  it  is  well  thought  of  in 
many  circles,  especially  vicious  ones. 
Some  people  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  study  in  pitch  silence;  in  fact, 
there  is  even  an  old  school  of  thought 
which  advocates  this,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve it.  (I’m  going  to  send  that  in  to 
Bob  Ripley  as  soon  as  I can  locate  a 
stamp.  No  fair  anybody  rushing  out 
and  sending  it  in  first.  Be  a cricket, 
as  they  say  in  England.  That’s  silly, 
isn't  it?  How  a person  could  be  a 
cricket  I never  will  see,  but  that’s  the 
English  for  you.  I remember  a story 
my  Aunt  Agatha  used  to  tell  about  an 
Englishman  who — Hey,  ouch!  Who 
threw  that  waste  basket?  Oh,  I get 
it,  you’re  one  of  these  literal-minded 
souls,  eh?  Ha-ha.  Well,  the  next 
time  make  it  a light-weight  one  if 
you  don’t  mind.  It  looks  like  that’s 
going  to  be  a nasty  bruise  you  gave  me 
there.  But  no  hard  feelings.)  I was 
discussing  the  old  method  of  study; 
namely,  in  total  silence.  Well,  gracious, 
I don’t  need  to  tell  you  what  an  out- 
moded, asinine  practice  this  is.  Clearly 
it  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
Youth  today.  Many  of  our  more 
promising  students  have  gone  stark 
mad,  haunted  by  the  awful  quiet. 
Enter  the  author’s  theory  which  does 
away  with  these  silence-is-golden 
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fiends.  My,  a little  noise  never  hurt 
anybody.  Turn  on  the  radio.  Louder. 
No,  not  that  station.  See  if  you  can’t 
get  Will  Bradley.  Ahh,  better.  Now 
take  down  that  “No  Visiting”  sign. 
Call  in  your  friends,  both  of  them. 
Call  in  the  other  people  you  know. 
Let’s  have  a party.  I'll  bring  the 
potato  salad.  Yes,  sir,  a congenial 
atmosphere,  that’s  what  you  want. 
Laughter,  lights,  music — somebody  help 
me  with  t his  rug.  Say,  this  lias  all  the 
aspects  of  a solid  little  soiree. 

But  this  isn't  getting  your  work 
done,  is  it?  What  do  you  have  to  do, 
incidentally?  An  English  source  theme? 
Just  one?  Elementary,  my  dear  (I'm 
sorry.  I didn't  quite  catch  the  name.) 
But  just  one  theme — we  ll  have  that 
done  in  no  time. 

The  point  is  to  let  yourself  know 
you  aren’t  jiving.  Be  firm.  “Baxter,” 
say  to  yourself  (only  don’t  say  it  if 
your  name  isn't  Baxter,  that  just 
makes  it  confusing.  Maybe  your  name 
is  Jane.  How  do  1 know?  I can't 
keep  track  of  everybody.  It  might 
even  be  Olivier,  like  Laurence  Olivier 
for  example.  Hmmm,  Lawrence 
Olivier.  Now  you're  talking.  What  a 
physique,  what  a smile,  what  tech- 
nique, what’s  that  Vivien  Leigh  got 
anyway?  No,  don't  throw  it.  My 
head  still  rings  from  the  last  time.) 
Anyway,  “Baxter”  (or  Jane  or  Olivier 
but  I won't  go  into  that  again), 
“Baxter,"  you  say  to  yourself,  firmly 
but  pleasantly  (no  use  getting  wrought 
up  this  early  in  the  game),  “Baxter, 
old  boy,  this  theme  has  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  evading  the  issue.  Now 
settle  down  and  work.”  Fine.  That’s 
the  right  attitude.  No  mincing  of 
words.  A splendid  start.  Now,  arises 
the  ques. : Who  (or  is  it  whom?)  can 
you  work?  Here  is  where  you  begin 
to  regret  that  you  and  Mabel  (or 
Wilbur),  that  brilliant  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
ever  came  to  the  p.  of  the  ways.  So. 
all  right,  she  (he)  was  strictly  offbeat 
and  thought  jamming  was  something 
housewives  did  with  strawberries  every 
spring,  still  my  lad  (girl),  life  (to 
coin  a phrase)  is  not  all  beer  and 
skittles  (the  English  influence  again. 
I’m  not  sure  what  skittles  are;  I'd 


say  two  beers  but  of  course  that’s  just 
a wild  guess).  Anyway,  stifle  your 
sighs  and  scratch  Mabel  (Wilbur)  oil 
your  list.  That  (I'm  coining  phrases 
right  and  left)  is  w.  under  the  bridge. 
You'll  have  to  try  something  else. 

You  might  make  a list  of  all  the 
upperclass  grinds  you  know  w ho  file 
away  their  back  work  for  future 
reference.  Now  make  a list  of  all  the 
people  you  owe  money  to.  Cross  off 
everybody  who  shows  up  on  both 
lists.  Say,  extravagant,  aren't  you? 
Well,  at  least,  that  saves  you  the 
trouble  of  phoning. 

Let's  see.  What  else?  At  this  rate 


you'll  have  to  write  the  thing  your- 
self. (Hoarse  cries  of  “Ye  Gods,  not 
that;  Please,  anything  but  that!) 
Bui  enough  of  this  idle  horsing  around. 
Let  us  get  down  to  gold  tacks  (Accept 
nothing  but  the  best,  I always  say). 
You  want  the  answer,  yes?  No?  Well, 
we  arrive  at  it  by  going  back  to  our 
original  subj..  Concentration.  Con- 
centrate on  something.  Anything,  a 
picture  of  the  Petty  girl  (or  Franchot 
Tone  if  you  prefer  which  I do),  a new 
T.  Dorsey  platter,  the  rest  of  that 
lemon  pie.  See,  how  simple  it  is? 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it — just  a matter 
of  concentration! 


0 Winter 
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The  red  roar  of  bombs  shatters  my  ears 
And  smothers  cruelly  the  dying  cries 
Of  starving  millions. 

The  white  fire  of  Famine  and  Pestilence  spreads 
Through  the  rising  dust  of  ruined  cities , 

And  the  victors  cringe  at  the  sullen  glance 
Of  vanquished  Peoples. 

Falling  star,  1 see  you  flame  against  the  vast,  cold  sky, 

A brilliant  blaze,  and  then  a trace , of  vanished  glory. 

Ages  gone  the  seeds  were  scattered 
From  unknown  parent,  through  the  chill  black  waste  of  space. 
Ages  gone  they  spread  the  vital  spark 
Beyond  the  furthest  sun. 

But  the  fire  that  Here  was  lighted  left  ashes  in  the  grass 
And  the  wet  wood  of  the  forest — only  smoke  along  the  path. 

The  chill  December  wind  blows  hard  against  my  back, 

And  tugs  relentlessly  at  the  last  lone  leaf 
On  the  ancient  oak. 

The  last  red  fire  glows  sullenly  beyond  the  distant  hills. 

And  there  is  darkness, 

And  the  bitter  wind. 

H.  BRIDGE 
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BY  JOHN  WHITTEN 


Jimmy  Machovsky  strained  his  eyes 
as  he  drew  lines  on  the  paper  bag  he 
had  spread  out  on  the  kitchen  table. 
His  head  was  bent  over  til  it  touched 
the  shade  of  the  oil  lamp.  With  much 
erasing,  he  completed  a rough  paral- 
lelogram. After  dividing  it  into  two 
sections  with  a careful  stroke,  he 
labeled  one  half  “jimmy”  and  the 
other  “joe”.  Stopping  and  chewing 
on  the  pencil  stub,  he  examined  a 
smudged  blue  print  marked  "being 

A PLOT  OF  LAND  NR.  WEEMS  CRK. 
BELONGING  TO  MAX  MACHOVSKY,  A. A. 

Co.,  Md.” 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  sat 
very  still.  Before  he  opened  them 
again,  he  crumbled  the  bag  and  threw 
it  toward  the  rusty  pail  in  the  corner. 
The  crackle  of  the  fire  made  Old 
Harmony  growl  and  then  muzzle 
against  one  of  Jimmy’s  boots.  After 
carefully  putting  the  pencil  away  in 
the  table  drawer,  he  stook  up  and 
blew  out  the  lamp. 

In  a moment  his  eyes  grew  used  to 
the  dark,  and  he  could  see  the  faint 
gray  windows  and  the  woods  outlined 
against  a dull  sky.  Feeling  on  the 
wall  back  of  the  door  for  his  coat,  his 
hand  struck  the  heavy  frame  of  the 
family’s  picture  of  John  Huss,  and  he 
cursed  aloud, 

“Damn  Joe,  the  dirty  buzzer!"  His 
shotgun  he  found  behind  the  stove. 
As  he  walked  down  the  wobbly  back 
steps,  he  patted  one  coat  pocket  to 
make  sure  he  had  shells.  Harmony 
scratched  at  the  back  door  behind 
him;  after  a moment’s  hesitation, 
Jimmy  muttered  a low  command  which 


sent  her  clicking  across  the  linoleum 
back  to  her  corner. 

The  weed-choked  yard  was  hedged 
around  by  tall,  dark  trees.  The  faint 
scent  of  honeysuckle  was  the  only 
thing  he  smelled  as  he  turned  about, 
trying  to  see  through  the  darkness. 
With  his  shotgun  under  his  arm,  he 
walked  to  the  right  until  his  feet  hit 
the  smooth  path  that  ran  into  the 
woods. 

Swinging  into  it,  he  started  off 
through  the  dense  tree  growth.  As  his 
feet  felt  out  the  rain  ruts,  his  eyes 
looked  nowhere;  one  hand  scratched 
his  bristly  chin. 

When  he  came  to  the  open  field,  he 
could  make  out  Joe’s  form  leaning 
against  the  tree  stump.  He  was 
smoking  a cigarette  that  jiggled  up 
and  down  as  he  spoke: 

“You  ain’t  a damn  bit  too  early.” 

“Christ  kill  me,  it  ain't  nine  yet,” 
Jimmy  snapped  back,  and  the  distant 
chime  of  the  town  clock  silenced  Joe 
for  a minute.  “How’s  the  old  man?” 
Jimmy  went  on  more  softly. 

“Oh,  lie’s  startin’  to  turn  blue. 
Won’t  last  the  night  and  good  riddance. 
He  won’t  have  no  priest,  but  I guess 
he’d  go  to  hell  anyhow.”  Joe  stopped 
to  suck  on  his  cigarette. 

"Has  Wolf  been  over  about  splittin’ 
up  the  land?  Said  he’d  see  you.” 
Jimmy  waited  for  an  answer  without 
breathing. 

“Christ,  can't  you  wait  til  the  ole 
man’s  dead  before  you  call  in  some 
damn  lawyer  to  cheat  your  own 
brother?  You  probably  got  it  all 
figured  how  you’re  gonna  get  the 


tobacco  land  and  leave  the  creek 
bottom  for  me.”  Joe  flung  down  the 
cigarette  and  ground  it  under  his  heel. 
“I’m  tellin’  you  now  there  ain't  no 
cheap  lawyer  gonna  gyp  me;  I'll  run 
him  off  the  place.” 

Jimmy  said  nothing  for  a moment. 
Then  he  slowly  let  out  his  breath  and 
asked,  “Your  ole  woman  ain't  home, 
is  she?” 
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Joe's  wife  was  outside  crying,  “Jimmy!  Jimmy!  Joe  s 
shot  himself;  he's  all  bloody  and  tore  up! 


I ain't  seen  her  for  two  days,” 
Joe  answer  sullenly. 

Standing  right  next  to  the  stump, 
Jimmy  felt  for  Joe’s  gun.  When  he 
found  it  leaning  between  them,  he 
felt  the  breech  to  make  sure  the 
firing-pins  stuck  out.  They  did;  the 
gun  was  loaded.  Slowly  he  tilted  the 
gun  til  it  touched  Joe’s  arm. 

Joe  moved  a little  and  said,  “Let’s 


get  the  dogs  and  start  out.  Coons 
will  be  walking  now  but  not  when  the 
moon’s  up.” 

As  he  turned  to  pick  up  his  gun, 
the  full  blast  of  both  barrels  tore  the 
front  off  him.  He  fell  toward  Jimmy 
with  clutching  hands. 

Jimmy  jumped  back,  listened  a 
moment,  wiped  off  the  gun  before  he 
dropped  it,  and  sped  back  along  the 


path.  Clutching  his  own  gun  with 
sweaty  hands,  he  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  house  clearing.  There  was  no 
sign  of  anyone. 

Once  inside,  he  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  put  his  rifle  behind  the  stove. 
He  sat  in  darkness,  cooling  his  hot 
palms  on  the  table  top. 

From  down  the  path  came  the  thud 
of  footsteps  which  broke  into  a run. 
Jimmy  was  halfway  out  of  his  chair 
when  a woman’s  voice  screamed, 
“Jimmy!  Jimmy!  Come  on  out  here! 
Joe  shot  himself;  he’s  all  bloody  and 
tore  up!” 

“I’m  here;  for  Christ’s  sake  don’t 
holler.  When  did  you  come  back 
anyway?  Joe  said  you’d  been  gone 
two  days.” 

“Joe’s  dead,  Jimmy.  Fell  over  his 
gun.  Come  on,  hurry,  hurry,  hurry!” 

“Okay,  okay ; lemme  strike  a match.” 
His  hand  shook  as  he  lit  the  lamp; 
he  almost  dropped  the  chimney  while 
he  touched  off  the  wick.  The  doorway 
was  blocked  off  by  the  fat  figure  of 
Joe’s  wife,  who  blinked  and  sobbed 
in  the  flickering  light. 

Jimmy  reached  for  his  coat  again 
and  pulled  it  on.  He  felt  for  his 
glove  in  one  pocket.  After  pulling 
one  out,  he  began  to  look  in  his  other 
pockets.  A scratch  came  at  the  door. 

“Let  Harmony  in.  Where’s  my 
glove?  Get  outa  the  light.” 

“Look,  Jimmy,  she’s  got  something 
in  her  mouth.  Your  glove!” 

Harmony  slunk  to  Jimmy’s  feet  and 
put  the  glove  down.  Jimmy  tried  to 
laugh  and  picked  it  up,  patting 
Harmony’s  scarred  old  muzzle. 

“She  slobbered  all  over  it,  damn 
her,”  he  said,  but  when  he  raised  his 
hand  to  wipe  it  off,  it  was  soaked 
red.  When  he  looked  at  Lucy,  she 
was  staring  at  him  in  terror. 

Jimmy  sat  down  at  the  table  again 
as  she  ran  out  screaming.  As  her 
terrified  voice  faded  away  down  the 
path,  he  just  sat  there.  One  hand 
was  daubing  blood  over  the  oil  cloth. 
Harmony  muzzled  his  feet  and  whined 
when  Jimmy  put  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  groaned. 
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CONTAINING  SOME  ACCOUNT 

Of  the  make-up  of  the  Grand  Council  of  J1 an/ land 
V diversity , consisting  of  dicers  especial  good  people, 
with  other  noteworthy  particulars  and  deepest 
apologies  to  W ashington  Irving  .... 


In  treating  of  the  professors  of 
Maryland,  J must  caution  my  readers 
against  confounding  them,  in  point  of 
dignity  and  power,  with  those  worthy 
people  continually  denoted  as  "teach- 
ers” in  this  enlightened  republic — a 
set  of  unhappy  victims  of  popularity 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  most  dependent, 
hen-pecked  beings  in  the  nation; 
doomed  to  bear  the  secret  goadings 
and  corrections  of  their  own  party,  and 
the  sneers  and  revilings  of  student 
bodies  beside;  set  up  to  be  hissed  and 
booed  by  all  whenever  the>  express 
their  humble  opinions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Maryland 
University  professors  are,  in  a manner, 
absolute  despots  in  their  little  domains, 
lording  it,  if  so  disposed,  over  both 
Student  Government  Association  rules 
and  the  A.  & S.  Schedule  and  ac- 
countable to  none  but  the  deans  of 
their  respective  colleges,  all  of  whom 
it  is  well  known  are  astonishingly  deaf 
to  all  complaints  against  their  pro- 
fessors, provided  the  profs  discharge 
the  main  duties  of  their  station — 
ranting  in  the  coldest  of  lecture  forms 
in  the  classroom  and  making  a point 
to  always  hold  the  class  until  after 
the  bell  has  rung. 

These  hints  are  of  importance  to 
prevent  my  readers  from  being  seized 
with  doubt  and  incredulity,  whenever, 
in  the  course  of  this  authentic  history, 
they  encounter  the  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance of  a professor  acting  against 
principles  of  progressive  education, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  student  body. 

In  the  beginning,  though  sometime 
after  our  most  noted  institution  of 


decayed  learning  began  as  a cow 
college,  it  was  deemed  only  lit  in  the 
arduous  business  at  hand  to  appoint 
a set  of  deans,  who  now  preside  im- 
mediately over  the  separate  colleges 
of  the  original  cow  college  which  is 
now  a state  university  Under  the 
care  of  the  illustrous  deans  was  placed 
the  professors  or  “doktors”.  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  these  underlings  to 
till  the  pipes  of  the  deans  and  hunt  the 
markets  for  delicacies  for  I niversity 


dinners  (the  money  for  which  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  enormous 
golden  profit  coffers  of  the  now 
“soundproof  Rathskeller”  dining 
room),  and  to  discharge  such  other  little 
offices  of  kindness  as  were  occasionally 
required.  It  was,  moreover,  tacitly 
understood,  though  not  specifically 
enjoined,  that  they  should  consider 
themselves  as  butts  for  the  blunt  wit 
of  the  deans  particularly  at  after- 
banquet speech  sessions;  but  this  last 


“ Third  term,  the  flu,  finals,  twins,  Sammy  Kaye — and  now  this!” 
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was  a duty  rarely  called  into  action, 
and  was  shortly  remitted,  in  con- 
sequence of  t lie  tragical  death  of  a 
short  fat  little  prof  who  actually  died 
of  suffocation  in  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  force  a laugh  at  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s best  jokes. 

In  return  for  these  humble  services, 
they  were  permitted  to  say  yes  and 
no  at  the  council-board,  and  to  have 
that  enviable  privilege,  the  run  of 
their  respective  buildings,  all  built 
in  hurried  moments  through  use  of 
W.  P.  A.  monies,  and  they  were 
graciously  permitted  to  roar,  and 
holler,  and  bellow  at  all  the  lowly  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  enter  their 
classrooms  and  to  do  so  on  all  subjects 
of  infinitesimal  abstraction  as  all  the 
notorious  men  before  them  had  done. 

The  post  of  professor,  therefore,  is 
today  eagerly  coveted  by  all  the 
assistant  teachers,  who  have  a huge 
relish  for  good  feeding  at  University 
dinners  and  a humble  ambition  to  be 
great  men  in  a small  way, — who 
thirst  after  brief  authority,  that  shall 
render  them  the  terror  of  the  seniors 
as  well  as  the  freshmen— that  shall 
enable  them  to  lord  it  over  outcast 
ignorance  of  High  School  variety, 
Grill  drunkenness,  and  vagrant  vice, — 
that  shall  give  to  their  beck  a hound- 
like pack  of  browsers  and  apple- 
polishers,  tenfold  greater  rogues  than 
those  who  get  dishonest  grades  by 
other  means. 

It  is  thus  that  I have  described  the 
workings  of  the  better  half  of  our 
fair  college — namely  the  staff.  And 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little 
history  has  dispelled  all  illusions  that 
our  staff  is  anything  but  the  best, 
constituting  the  true  epitome  of  all 
learnedness.  Everything,  therefore, 
goes  on  exactly  as  it  should,  and  in 
the  usual  words  employed  by  all  real 
historians  to  express  the  welfare  of 
a higher  secondary  school,  “the  pro- 
foundest  tranquillity  and  repose  reigns 
throughout  the  institution,”  and  espe- 
cially in  the  classrooms. 

BILL  GUMMING 


TRUE  LOVE 

Painter:  “You  are  the  first  of  my 

models  I have  ever  kissed.” 

Model:  “How  many  have  you 

had?” 

Painter:  “Four.”  An  apple,  a 

banana,  a bouquet  and  you.” 


When  a cow  gives  sour  milk,  does 
a cowboy  call  it  a dishonorable  dis- 
charge? 


Zoo  Visitor:  Where  are  the  mon- 

keys? 

Keeper:  They're  in  the  back  making 
love. 

Visitor:  Would  they  come  out  for 

some  peanuts? 

Keeper:  Would  you? 


“Who  vas  that  woman  I savr  you 
outwit  last  night?” 


He  snipped  the  nectar  from  her  lips 
As  under  the  moon  they  sat, 

And  wondered  if  ever  man  before 
Had  drunk  from  a mug  like  that. 


Freshman:  “Hom  about  a date 

tonight?” 

Coed:  “I  can't  go  out  with  a 

baby.” 

“Freshman:  “Oh,  excuse  me  — I 

didn’t  know.” 


My  girl  is  a honey.  Honey  is  made 
by  bees.  B's  are  what  you  get  in  a 
course.  Course  is  rough.  You  ought 
to  see  my  girl. 


First  Hunterite:  “Well,  did  he 
propose  last  night?” 

Second  Ditto:  “Yes,  and  I slapped 

his  face.” 

First:  “How  come?” 

Second:  “You  should  have  heard 

what  he  proposed." 


IHItlllLE  LAlltiHTEIt 

(conclusion) 

‘Why?” 

“Because” — he  explained  as  if  talk- 
ing to  a child — “1  want  to  get  you 
home  and  out  of  my  sight  as  soon  as 
I can.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  know  why  I hid 
in  the  back  seat?” 

“No.” 

Sally  looked  at  him,  surprised.  “But 
Peter,  you’ll  listen  to  me  for  just  a 
minute,  won’t  you?” 

He  shoved  her  into  the  car.  “I 
said  no.” 

“And  I said  yes.”  Sally  squared 
her  firm  little  jaw.  “Let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Powell,  that  you’re  going  to  listen 
to  me  whether  you  want  to  or  not. 

1 said  1 could  explain  my  laughter, 
and  I can." 

Peter  shrugged  his  shoulders  in- 
differently, as  he  reached  into  his 
coat  pocket  for  a cigarette.  The 
fingers  that  lit  it  Mere  shaking,  but 
Sally  Mas  too  intent  on  her  explana- 
tion to  notice. 

“You  thought  I M as  giggling  because 
you  admitted  that  your  middle  name 
Mas  Lancelot.  But  I Masn’t."  His 
left  eyebroM  shot  up  in  surprise. 
“Personally,”  Sally  continued,  “1  think 
Peter  Lancelot  Powell  is  a very 
attractive  name.” 

“But — but  if  you  weren’t  laughing 
at  my  name,  why  were  you  laughing?” 

Sally  leaned  close  to  Peter,  and  put 
her  hand  in  his. 

“That,  darling,  is  M’hat  I hid  in  your 
car  to  tell  you.  You  see,  I Mas 
laughing  at  myself,  not  at  you.  Ever 
since  Mre  became  engaged,  I’ve  been 
trying  to  tell  you  something.  But 
I — I just  couldn’t" 

“What  is  it?”  Peter  Mas  interested 
now. 

“My  name  isn’t  really  Sally.”  She 
pulled  his  ear  down  to  the  level  of 
her  lips  and  Mhispered,  “Darling,  1 M as 
christened  Guinevere!  " 

Peter  drew  her  close  into  the  com- 
fortable circle  of  his  arm,  and  the  tMO 
of  them  laughed  together. 
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WHO... 


it  HUSK  111  MV 


were 

James  Andrews 
W.  R.  McCallister 
Clark  He  ironimus 
Herbert  Allison 
J.  Gardner  Brooks 
Pyke  Johnson 
Ch  ristine  Kempton 
Jerry  Hardy 
Tommy  St.  Clair 

OU’LL  meet  them,  our  predecessors 
as  editors  of  the  OLD  LINE,  and  their  contempor- 
aries when  we  look  hack  over  a decade  in  our  nos- 
talgic March  Reminiscence  Issue. 


ND  you’ll  meet  some  up-to-the- 
minute  fellows  and  coeds  in  the  latest  Spring 
Fashions. 

LL  in  the  March  issue  . . . 

THE  OLD  LINE 

• The  second  Literary  Issue  will  be  out  the 
last  week  in  February.  Don’t  miss  it! 


There  was  no  time  for  supper.  Johnny  pumped  water 
as  though  he  had  St.  Vitus’  Dance  and  sloshed  buckets  of 
it  all  around  the  underside  of  the  car,  but  the  pungent 
fumes  had  gone  into  the  grease.  “What’ll  I do?”  he 
wailed.  “Bob,  stop  laughing;  this  isn’t  funny,”  he 
snapped  at  his  brother.  “The  car  smells  worse  than  a 
zoo.” 

“Whoo,  boy!”  his  brother  informed  him;  “yon  don’t 
smell  exactly  like  a violet  yourself.” 

The  prospect  before  our  hero  now  was  awful  in  the 
extreme.  To  go  to  the  frolic  was  out  of  the  question. 
“But  what  possible  excuse  can  I offer?  If  Gwendolyn 
gets  a whiff  of  this  1 won't  need  any  excuse,”  he  moaned. 
“Maybe  I can  stay  home  like  I’m  sick.”  That  was  no 
lie.  “But  a nice  girl  like  Gwendolyn  ...”  He  sighed  as 
only  a lover  can,  “She’ll  never  look  at  me  again.” 

Johnny  rose  very  early  the  next  morning  and  tip-toed 
over  the  creaky  floor  to  his  mother’s  room,  fumbled  in 
the  drawer  of  the  dresser,  and  made  off  stealthily  for  the 
downstairs  washroom.  “Maybe  this  stinksweet  water 
will  help,”  he  said  sniffing  hopefully,  as  he  sprayed  him- 
self with  a good  half-bottle  of  his  mother’s  best  twenty-five 
cent  perfume.  His  mother  shot  her  head  out  the  window 
just  in  time  to  catch  him  making  tracks  toward  Eurydice 
with  the  other  half. 

“Johnny!  What  on  earth  are  you  doing?  Young  man, 
you  just  march  that  perfume  right  back  in  this  house. 
My  lands!  Did  I ever  think  a son  of  mine  would  act 
so  silly  over  gettin’  skunked-up  a bit,?" 

This  particular  morning  Johnny  parked  a full  quarter 
of  a mile  from  school.  As  he  slunk  down  the  back  lane, 
he  saw  her  and  tried  to  duck  behind  the  building,  but 
she  had  caught  sight  of  him.  He  decided  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  face  it  like  a man  and  tell  her  the  facts.  “Good 
morning,”  he  said  sheepishly. 

“Good  mordig,  Joddy.” 

“Why,  Gwendolyn!  What’s  the  matter?” 

“l'b  godda  code  in  by  nodse.  Oh!  Id’s  terrible.” 
“Gee,  I’m  sorry.  That’s  too  bad.”  And  he  added 
hopefully,  “1-1  guess  we  better  not  go  to  the  Rossborough 
tonight,  huh?” 

“Oh,  I woulded  miss  thad  for  edythig.” 

“1  know,  but  Gwendolyn,  suppose  you  got  real  sick? 
You  might  get  pneumonia.  I’d  feel  awful.  Don't  you 
think  you'd  better  stay  home  and  rest  up?” 

“No,  indeed.  I’ll  feel  bedder  by  nide.” 

“Your  nose  is  all  stopped  up,  isn't  it?" 

“Yez.” 


ITIIER  NAME  (conclusion) 


“H-ramm,  1 guess  you  can't  smell  anything,  then, 
can  you?” 

“No,  why?” 

“Nothing.  I was  just  wondering.” 

That  evening,  after  another  furious  attack  in  the 
bathtub,  Johnny  stood  before  his  mirror  in  all  the  elegance 
of  his  brother’s  new  suit.  The  odor,  however,  faintly 
persisted.  Ah,  but  the  mettle  of  those  country  boys! 
He  looked  himself  squarely  in  the  eye.  “Now,  look  here,' 
he  addressed  himself,  “Gwendolyn  can't  smell  a thing. 
What  do  1 care  about  the  rest  of  that  bunch?  Huh, 
didn't  I win  the  4-H  Club  championship  three  years 
in  a row?  I should  worry  what  that  bunch  thinks.’ 
He  thrust  out  his  chest  and  set  off,  got  Gwendolyn  safely 
ensconced  in  his  faithful  relic,  and  walked  into  the  Ross- 
borough  with  all  the  dignity  of  a hotel  doorman.  From 
time  to  time  there  were  whispers  in  that  “his-best-friends- 
won’t-tell-him”  manner  and  suppressed  giggles.  Johnny 
cared  for  none  of  these  things,  piloting  Gwendolyn 
blissfully  around  the  dance  floor. 

“Joddy,”  she  purred  in  his  ear,  “I  wudder  why  ev'rybody 
is  staring  ad  us?” 

“Don't  let  it  worry  you,  pet,”  he  said  with  a superior 
smile,  "the  mob  ulnars  stares  at  distinguished  people.” 


el  <^1  ItJe 

At  night  when  I get  into  bed 

Rhymes  start  running  through  mr  head. 

At  this  poetic  avalanche  I wail, 

But  it  is  all  to  no  avail. 

I give  myself  to  understand! 

I talk  to  myself  . . . man-to-man. 

But  very  soon  I find  . . . 

That  I'm  talking  to  myself  in  rhyme. 

So  I say,  “My  dearest  sweet 
Shut  you  up,  so  I can  sleep!" 

But  all  I do  just  makes  it  worse  . . . 

I go  from  bed  to  verse. 

J.  R. 


Betli  would  only  kiss  a lad 

\\  hose  breath  was  strictly  dandy; 
And  that  is  why  she  always  had 
A few  Life  Savers  handy. 


Ayf  PHD  A T • Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 
|V|  1 I ll  ft  I i , and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  freshen  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 


Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  submitted 
is  reserved.  All  Editors’  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull?  Win 
a sweet  prize  with  it. 

THIS  MONTH’S  WINNER: 

Hildc  Christensen 
THE  JOKE: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  nose?” 

“Aw,  1 dreamed  last  night  I was  a woodpecker.” 
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DID  HE  - OR  DIDN’T  HE? 

By  |cine  Ruggles 


There  are  two  strategic  generals 
lighting  each  other  right  now,  in 
Europe.  One  is  a Russian  the  other, 
a Dutch.  Their  respective  mothers 
called  them  Valdemar  and  Wallen- 
stine;  but  the  boys  at  Oxford  called 
them  Val  and  Wally.  These  bosom 
boyhood  pals,  who  fought  over  every- 
thing from  the  Sunday-morning  funnies 
to  the  girl  for  the  next  big  dance,  are 
still  fighting  . . . for  keeps  now. 

Always  their  natures  have  been 
perverse;  as  perverse  as  the  national 
characteristics  of  their  countries — as 
perverse  as  goat’s  milk  and  Vodka. 
Though  they  bunked  together  for 
four  years  at  school,  sleeping  with  their 
reasons  at  right  angles,  they  were 
always  seen  together,  and  their  fond- 
ness for  each  other  grew  out  of  the  one 
continually  trying  to  outwit  the  other. 
Sometimes  Val  would  win,  sometimes 
Wally  would,  but  at  the  end  of  their 
four  years,  with  sheepskins  in  hand, 
it  was  still  a toss-up. 

Today  they  are  still  trying. 

Valdemar  is  outside  of  a Dutch 
City  objective.  He  has  established 
his  headquarters  at  a point  three  miles 
south  of  the  city  where  the  road 
divides.  Wallenstine  guards  the  city 
and  is  trying  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  roads  his  boyhood  antagonist  will 
take:  the  front  road  which  enters  the 
city  on  the  East,  or  the  back  road 
which  enters  the  city  on  the  West. 
And  Valdemar  is  sitting  in  his  tent- 
office,  at  about  10:00  A.M.,  writing 
a note  giving  orders  to  his  troops  to 
attack  the  Dutch  City.  He  gives  the 
note  to  his  favorite  colonel,  the  one 


with  the  blue  eyes,  and  says  that  he 
may,  very  subtly  of  course,  let  it  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  spy  he 
was  out  with  last  night. 

The  note  says  they  are  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  back  road,  to  the  West, 
day  after  tomorrow — so  naturally  he 
would  plan  to  take  the  front  road  to 
the  East:  day  after  tomorrow.  Wally, 
sitting  in  the  city  knitting  his  brows, 
gets  the  note  and  grins,  because  he  is 
smart  enough  to  know  that  Val 
planted  this  note  on  his  beautiful  spy; 
so  he  must  be  planning  to  come  in  on 
the  front  road.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  Val  would  plan  to  do;  this  was 
the  first  plan  of  attack.  Front  road. 

Well,  without  even  thinking  it  over, 
Val  concedes  the  fact  that  Wally  is 
smart  enough  to  know  that  he  planted 
that  note  on  his  beautiful  spy,  and  will 
be  expecting  them  via  the  front  road. 
So  of  course  he  decides  he’d  better 
use  the  back  road,  as  the  note  says, 
and  he  figures  this  will  throw  Wally 
sufficiently  off  the  track.  This  is  plan 
two.  Back  road. 

Now  everything  would  have  gone 
fine  if  Val  had  stopped  thinking  at 
this  point  and  let  nature  take  her 
course,  but  that  night  he  has  a dream, 
after  eating  pumpkin  pie  and  saur- 
kraught  for  supper.  He  dreams  about 
the  time  in  school  that  Wally  walked 
in  about  10:00,  from  a date  with 
Sinfronetta,  and  told  him  that  she 
was  waiting  to  see  him  down  stairs 
in  the  grape-arbor.  Val  thought  this 
over  for  a split  minute,  and  finally 
he  said  to  himself,  “Does  he  think  1 


won’t  believe  him  and  not  go  down  . . . 
or  is  she  really  down  there  and  so  he's 
pretending  like  she  is,  so  I II  think  she 
isn’t?"  He  kicked  these  two  proba- 
bilities around  in  his  mind  for  three 
and  a half  minutes, then  decided  that 
she  really  wasn’t  and  that  Wally  was 
just  trying  to  make  a sap  out  of  him 
by  making  him  serve  eight  hours  guard 
duty,  for-being-out-of-room-after-ten, 
so  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  take  her 
to  the  prom  the  next  night.  But  she 
really  was.  She  never  spoke  to  Val 
afterwards,  again.  In  losing  her,  he 
lost  his  reason  to  live,  so  he  became 
a general.  Dreaming  of  this,  Val 
becomes  suddenly  frightened  at  the 
adequacy  with  which  Wally  follows 
his  thinking  and  is  able  to  deduce  his 
moves. 

Val  and  Wally  are  on  the  same  in- 
tellectual plane,  and  that  plane  is  not 
big  enough  for  both  of  them.  Their 
lives  are  being  spent  in  a silent  de- 
termined fight  to  prove  that  one  of 
them  can  outwit  the  other  by  pushing 
him  off.  (Val  feels  in  his  bones  that 
t his  is  to  be  the  crucial  test  . . . possi- 
bly the  last  one.)  It  is  like  thinking  a 
game  of  checkers  with  someone,  or 
having  a good  hot  argument  by  mental 
telepat  hy,  or  a double  finesse  in  Bridge. 

So  remembering  his  dream,  and 
deducing  nicely  that  Wally  has  de- 
duced his  second  plan,  to  go  by  the 
back  road,  he  sends  orders  to  his 
troops  that  they  will  attack  the  Dutch 
City  on  the  morrow  by  the  front  road. 
This  was  the  third  plan.  Front  road. 
Same  as  the  first  plan. 

Wally  sits  in  his  precious  city, 
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thinking  . . . I liinkin^.  Pulling  hall' 
of  his  army  on  each  road  would  he  a 
massacre  in  favor  of  the  visitors.  No 
way  to  cross  from  one  road  to  the 
other  . . . forest  and  swamps.  So  he 
smiles  and  I (links.  (I  real  thinkers 

these  Dutch. 

Val,  in  1 1 is  little  tent,  goes  to  bed 
that  night  with  a sore  throat  and 
misgivings.  The  next  morning  the 
misgivings  arc  worse.  At  6:00  A.IY1. 
the  troops  mark  time,  ready  to  march. 
At  6:01  A.M.  the  same  morningGeneral 
\ aldemar  changes  his  mind,  desperate- 
ly, and  everything  goes  to  the  attack 
by  the  back  road.  This  was  the  fourth 
plan.  Back  road.  Same  as  the  second 
plan. 

The  troops  march. 

They  are  met  by  Wally. 

Fight. 

Wally  is  killed  and  Val  is  captured 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Now  the  point  of  the  story  is  this: 
Did  Wally's  deductions  follow  Vai  s 
through  all  four  of  his  plans,  or  did 
he  follow  him  only  so  far  as  the  second 
one,  which  was  the  same  as  the  fourth. 
Someone  may  say,  “Well,  what  does 
it  matter  now?  They  are  both  dead.” 
That  my  dear  friend,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion . . . nor  does  it  matter.  You  are 
entirely  missing  the  point:  which  of 
the  two  strategic  generals  was  the 
brilliant  one?  Which  outwitted  the 
other?  After  all,  those  first  two  moves 
were  most  evident  but  there  was  no 
understanding  at  all  to  the  last  one. 
The  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the 
harder  it  is  to  answer.  It  involves  two 
human  natures.  Human  nature  at  its 
best  is  hard  to  comprehend,  but 
human  natures  which  are  as  different 
as  Goat’s  milk  and  Vodka  . . . The 
question  which  of  these  outwitted  the 
other  is  not  to  be  considered  lightly, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  set 
myself  up  as  the  person  able  to  answer 
it.  So  I leave  it  up  to  you.  Did  Wally 
follow  Vais  every  move  and  catch 
him  because  he  was  smarter  than  his 
boyhood  chump? 

Or  did  Val  change  his  plans  twice 
after  If  (illy  had  stopped  figuring? 


Hone , secure , above  the  town , 

) on  poise  your  antis,  prepared  to  /ling 

Life's  scanty  drop  of  vintage  down 

And  count  the  loss  a fribble  thing. 

Some  men  live  on  to  grope  and  dream, 

II  bile  some  the  trite  conventions  beep, 

Anil  dangle  from  an  attic  beam, 

Or  die  obscurely  in  their  sleep. 

lint  never  mast  the  plant;  be  bent 

If  illi  weight  of  yours.  Ileware  the  net 

Contrived  to  cheat  your  rash  intent 
II  itli  coffee  and  a cigarette. 

For  you  have  hail  enough  of  strife. 

Of  cozened  aims,  and  galling  fear. 

The  street  below  is  hard  as  life — 

So  was  the  road  that  brought  you  here. 

lint  stoutest  hearts  grow  frail  of  beat 

If  hen  tried  loo  long.  Look,  fellow,  how 

I'he  crowd  grows  restless  at  your  feet- 

) on  must  not  disappoint  them  now. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 
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MARION  HUTTON 

in  Glenn  Miller’s  Moonlight 
Serenade,  broadcasts  . . . 
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Ihere’s  a greater  demand  than  ever 
for  Chesterfields.  Smokers  who  have  tried 
them  are  asking  for  them  again  and  again, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons... Chesterfields 
are  cooler,  better-tasting  and  definitely  milder. 
Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself ...  so  tune  in  now  for  your  1941 
smoking  pleasure. 


